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AVERAGE PER FAMILY INCOMES STILL RISING 


T wasno surprise to find thatthe average income per family inthe United States 
| rose to an all-time high of $4,857 in 1947. This represents an increase of 8.7 

per centover the 1946 figure of $4,469. On pages 400 through 403 ofthis report 
are charts showing the trend of per family income from 1929 through 1947 in the 
48 States. The national average per family income is shown at the bottom of this 
page. 


In the last few years income figures have become increasingly important in 
conducting and interpreting. market surveys, sales campaigns and other activities 
dealing with consumer research, These charts are based on figures recently com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce. The computations on a family basis are 
our own. We have made adjustments in the New York figures for the number of 
rs New York City employees living in New Jersey. 


On each of these charts we have distinguished four types of family income - 1. 
that received from salaries and wages, including the pay of persons in the armed 
services; 2. proprietor’s $6000 $$ 
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PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 
|935 - 1939 AVERAGE = 100¢ TO $1.00 
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PURCHASING POWER OF THE CONSUMER DOLLAR 


vivid memories as the value of the dollar. As consumers, we constantly 

drift back (in memory only) to the days when a dozen eggs cost 20¢ to 30¢, 
a good steak could be had for less than 50¢ a pound, and a $40 suit (with two pairs 
of pants) was not half bad. What we recall all too seldom is that in those “good 
old days” salaries and wages were only about 40 per cent of today’s. Manufac- 
turing wages were around $24 a week, and a married couple with an income of $150 
a month could generally afford to entertain regularly and have an automobile. 


p> ERHAPS nothing receives so much idle speculation and brings back such 


Generally speaking, most consumers are better off today than they were in 
1939. Prices have risen enormously, but so have most incomes. In the final analy- 
sis, the average consumer is buying just about as much for his time as he did in 


1939. Actually, what nearly everyone really wants is today’s salaries and 1939’s 
prices. 


In order to show what a slide the consumer dollar has taken, we have prepared 
the charts on page 404. These six charts show the decline of the consumer dollar 
and the decline of five components making up the consumer dollar. The base pe- 
riod of all six charts is 1935 to 1939. In other words, the average value of the dol- 
lar in 1935 to 1939 is assumed to be 100¢. 


We do not approve of this base period when showing fluctuations in the rent dol- 
lar because during 1935 to 1939 rents were lower than normal and consequently the 
rent dollar of that period had a higher value than it normally should have had. As 
our clients all know, our favorite base for comparing rental values is 1921 to 1938, 
an 18-year cycle containing nine good years and nine bad years. We have used the 


1935 to 1939 base in this instance in order to agree with the base used in the other 
five charts. 


The consumer dollar in August 1948 was worth 57.3¢. This means that it took 
$175 to buy the same amount of goods and services that $100 would have bought in 
1939. The food dollar has slipped to a value of 46.2¢ since 1939. On this basis, 
$217 would be required to buy the same amount of food that $100 would have bought 
in 1939. Following this same line, $100 worth of clothing in 1939 would cost $200 
today, since the clothing dollar has fallen to 50.1¢. $100 worth of housefurnishings 
in 1939 would cost $196 today. An apartment that rented for $40 in 1939 would 
most likely rent for about $47.50 today. 


The chart representing “fuel” includes other items besides coal and fuel oil. 
In addition to these two items it covers the value of the dollar spent for electricity, 

and ice. It is undoubtedly the inclusion of electricity expenditures that has 
kept prices in this index from rising more than they have, Coal has certainly risen 
tremendously in price and the value of the coal dollar is about 50¢. Electricity, 
however, has actually fallen in price since 1939 and the value of the electricity 
dollar is around $1.15 today. 


It is a tribute to the productive output of the nation that prices have not gone 


(cont. on page 411) 
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WAGE RATES OF THE BUILDING TRADES 
‘ef ALL TRADES — L (662, | “| BRICKLAYERS | _ 
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BUILDING WAGES HIGHER THAN THEY SEEM 


HE eight chartson page 406 show the strong and steady rise in the wage rates 
a; of the building trades since the early 1900’s. While these charts show that 

building trades wages have risen considerably since 1939, they do not tell 
the whole story. 


To begin with, the charts are indexes of the hourly union wage paid in each of 
these trades, If the building trades were putting out sixty minutes’ work for sixty 
minutes’ pay today as they were in 1939, the picture would be a little truer. If 
there were no overtime bonus to be extracted, the picture would be truer still. 
The existence of labor inefficiency and Saturday work at double time distorts the 
relationship between the true situation and the impression given by the charts, 


If labor efficiency is figured at 80 per cent and Saturday work paid at double 
time, the labor cost on a job will be increased 40 per cent, Since these wage rates 
have risen about 61 per cent on an hourly basis since 1939, this additional 40 per 
cent means that wages have actually risen about 85 per cent above the 1939 union 
scale. This, too, is not quite the true picture because in 1939 practically all build- 
ing labor was working at quite a bit below the union scale, In the St. Louis area, 
carpenters and bricklayers were working for wages from 50¢ to 75¢ below scale. 
There was no great difficulty in finding first-rate carpenters at 75¢ an hour, and 
good bricklayers at 75¢ to $1.00 an hour. Today, the wage for bricklayers is from 
$2.75 to $3.00 per hour, and for carpenters $2.25 to $2.75 per hour, 


AVERAGE PER FAMILY INCOMES STILL RISING 
(cont. from page 399) 


ure of $3,545. Families in Iowa had an average income of $4,234 in 1946, but only 
$4,116 in 1947, and Washington was below its 1944 peak for the third straight year. 


The five ranking States in total average income per family were New York, 
$6,718; Connecticut, $6,492; North Dakota, $5,851; New Jersey, $5,762; and Mas- 
sachusetts, $5,685. North Dakota’s appearance in this group is rather surprising 
until the “income to proprietor” figures are analyzed, In this income classifica- 
tion, North Dakota was almost 50 per cent ahead of its closest competitor. The 
States leading in proprietor’s income were North Dakota, $3,512; South Dakota, 
$2,431; Montana, $1,935; Kansas, $1,891; and Wyoming, $1,722. It is interest- 
ing to notice that the first four of these States are also leading wheat producers, 


As has been the case for many years, the lowest average per family incomes 
were found in the South: Mississippi, $2,334; Arkansas, $2,666; South Carolina, 
$3,135; Alabama, $3,201; and Kentucky, $3,310. 


In the matter of income per family received from wages and salaries, North 
Dakota and South Dakota were in the lowest five. These five were Mississippi, 
$976; Arkansas, $1,235; South Dakota, $1,527; Oklahoma, $1,720; and North Dakota, 
$1,753. 
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WHOLESALE BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES 
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re #--=7" WHOLESALE BUILDING MATERIAL Prices... Prices have drifted upward only 
, es en: }° about 6 per cent so far this year 


| ed * (last reading on October 2). 


a ete Insofar as the outlook for build- 
4 — -* ing prices is concerned, we look 
Price tr; Pee See -—4 . for a continued slow upward drift 
-_ fog gh — - for at least the balance of the year 
i - and possibly into mid-1949. Wages 
| * in the building material industry are 
J ) still rising, but even so some of the 
! small Southern lumber mills are 
J | finding it difficult to keep timber cut- 
ae amy ters on their pay rolls in the face of 
the $12 to $15 per day that can be 

f made picking cotton. 


While this particular condition 
will end when the cotton is all picked, 

% - it does indicate a tightness in the 
labor market that is very apt to 

forestall any wage reductions or 
worthwhile increases in efficiency. 
The continued increases in trans- 
portation costs, while not large, cer- 
tainly are on the wrong side of the 
ledger to bring about a decline, 


The Department of Labor esti- 

mates that in 1946 it required right 

at 81 man hours to turn out 1000 

- feet of hardwood flooring from the 
oF ow aril wae mill. This compares quite unfavor- 
a ee Wa ably with the 72 man hours required 
44 ee in 1935. On the other hand, output 
per man hour in the Portland ce- 
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MONETARY INFLATION HAS LEVELED OFF 


“fF HE chart to the left shows that since the last part of 1945, the currency and 
coin in circulation has bobbed up and down between the astronomical figures 
of $28.9 billion and $27.7 billion. The last reading on the chart is $27.8 


billion in August 1948, This amount is $0.6 billion less than the amount in circula- 
tion one year ago, 


In the December 1947 issue of the Business Analyst we pointed out that mone- 
tary inflation was drawing to a close, but that the Marshall Plan would bring about 
some further distortion in the relationship between goods and money. 


It’s rather difficult to see any cut in government spending for the next few 
years despite some Republican statements to the contrary. It has been the heavy 
expenditures by the government that have been largely responsible for our pres- 
ent inflation, and if the Republicans carry out all of the programs Mr. Dewey seems 


to favor, Federal spending seems destined to continue on a high plane and perhaps 
go higher. 


Without attempting to comment on the political wisdom or world-wide signifi- 
cance of the Republican program, we believe that the following parts of it are 
sure to prove inflationary: 1. continued aid to Europe in addition to aid to China; 
2, expansion of the rearmament program; 3. broader coverage for social security; 
4, Federal aid to public housing; 5. continued farm supports; and 6. increased aid 
to veterans. All of this adds up to such an enormous budget that even the pres- 


ent high tax yields may be insufficient to prevent a deficit in either this fiscal year 
or the next. 


Another potential source of further inflation is the possibility of increased bank 
loans. Reserves of commercial banks are sufficient to give us another severe 
inflationary jolt if the commercial bankers decide to expand their loans at a more 
rapid rate. We do not believe that this will happen in the near future. It is our 
opinion that all phases of American business have behaved with remarkable restraint 
during this boom and that this is one very good reason why the nation’s economy, 
while moving at high speed, has not veered out of control. 


Indications are that we will probably get some small additional amounts of 
government-induced inflation, but that continued high farm and industrial produc- 
tion may possibly offset it, resulting in a slight lowering of the general price level. 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE CONSUMER DOLLAR 
(cont. from page 405) 


higher. In a sense, the money in the country is not backed by the gold in Fort Knox 
nearly so much as it is backed by the productive capacity of American business, 


Although we haven’t seen the last of high prices, we believe that they are about 
as high as they will go. We think that they will operate on a slowly dropping plateau 
for the next several months, with fairly good drops probable in most food and some 
of the clothing lines, 
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BACK — TO -THE - CITY MIGRATION 


OR the second straight year the net movement of population between farms 
E and cities showed a gain in city population. During the year 1947 there were 

640,000 more people who left the farms to go to the cities than there were 
people leaving the cities to go to the farm. 


There are two main reasons for this shift to the cities: 1. the continuing de- 
mand for office and industrial workers in the cities at wages higher than farm 
wages; and 2, the continuing mechanization of farms, making possible larger pro- 
duction with less labor. 


This balance in favor of the cities is to be expected in such a highly industri- 
alized country as the United States and will no doubt continue except for brief pe- 
riods during severe depression or for brief periods following war. 


As farms become still more highly mechanized in the future it will be possible 
to grow the nation’s food and fiber with an ever smaller number of farm workers, 
thereby making available a larger labor pool from which business can draw. By 
constantly expanding the number of people in industrial production we are, over the 
long pull, assuring ourselves of a higher and higher living standard. 


The figures charted represent only changes through civilian migration. If 
losses to the armed forces are added to the peak of 1,920,000 in 1942, the total loss 
in farm population for that year is 2,779,000. 
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